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Rural Review Number 
Prepared by Dr. Benson Y. Landis 


Agriculture in Modern Life. By O. E. Baker, Ralph Bor- 
$330 M. L. Wilson. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 


This book is divided into three main sections, each 
prepared by one of the authors. The three men have many 
common interests, but their emphases are different at 
various points. Dr. Baker, who is a student of farm 
population and the rural family, wishes mainly “to rescue 
for human society the native values of rural life.” Mr. 
Borsodi is noted for the development of techniques for 
production for home use in country homes. Dr. Wilson, 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture, is an economist who is 
also a philosopher, with a deep interest in the non-mate- 
rial elements of rural culture. 

The final chapter contains a dialogue on the future of 
rural life in which a conversation among the three authors 
is recorded verbatim. The final word is said by Dr. 
Wilson: “I don’t think we want to carry self-sufficiency 

. to an extreme . .. but I think we all agree we should 
have enough of it to balance against the pressures of 
insecurity and dependenc and statism and confusion that 
make this age so troubled.’ 


Rural Community Organization. By Dwight Sanderson and 
$300." A. Polson. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1939. 


This is a very comprehensive textbook that should 
be useful also as a handbook to extension workers, edu- 
cators, ministers, social workers, and others. The authors, 
who are sociologists at Cornell University, make reference 
to several tides of interest in rural community organiza- 
tion. Prior to the war and during the war days there 
was a community center movement. During the war the 
Council of National Defense carried on a campaign for 
community councils. During the early 1920’s there was 
a lively interest in community organization among rural 
forces. The industrial depression brought with it an 
emphasis on economic factors that for a time overshad- 
owed interest in the community. But as varied economic 
and governmental programs got under way, and relation- 
ships among them came to be considered, the rural com- 
munity was, it seems, again discovered. 

Much valuable case material is found in this book. 
Numerous illustrations of types of rural community or- 
ganization are given. There is discussion of village- 
country relations and of community conflict as well as of 
community cooperation. A valuable directory of agencies 
and a comprehensive bibliography are included. 


Democracy’s Norris. By Alfred Lief. New York, Stackpole 

Sons, 1939. $3.50. 

Mr. Lief calls this a biography of a lonely crusader. 
It might have been put in a little more positive fashion 
by calling it the story of the influence of an independent. 
Mr. Lief earlier wrote about Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
and is well qualified to deal with the career of a liberal 
from the prairies. The frequent use of modern photo- 
graphs makes this biography especially interesting. 
Senator Norris is portrayed as a warm, kindly Irishman 
with an instinct for humanity. He has been uniquely 
identified with public enterprise. 

Senator Norris’s relationship to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority may be cited as one of his notable achievements. 
He has become distinguished for both personal integrity 
and an identification with things “affected with the public 
interest.” He has deserved wider acclaim than he has 
received. Possibly one reason for the lack of acclaim 
is that our newspapers and our agencies of public opinion 
do not generally foster an appreciation of public service. 


Manifesto on Rural Life. National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co. 1939. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

The Catholic Bishop of Fargo, Aloisius J. Muench, 
writes the foreword to this very interesting compilation. 
We have here a statement of principles and policies 
chiefly derived from Catholic social philosophy as ex- 
pressed in the encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, in 
terms of the rural community. For these encyclicals, while 
often thought of as pertaining only to industrial or urban 
conditions, nevertheless have important implications for 
rural life. Take, for example, the interest of the Catholic 
Church in the Christian family, which is marked by rela- 
tive stability when one compares it with the urban family. 
In this Manifesto will also be found Catholic social teach- 
ing concerning the wide diffusion of ownership of private 
property, including land. Hence, there is an interest in 
reducing farm tenancy. There will also be seen the pro- 
found interest of the Catholic Church in the cooperative 
method for reorganizing our economic life. The emphasis 
on cooperation through local and voluntary action seems 
to be receiving the approbation of large numbers of 
Catholic churchmen. 


A Doctor for the People. By Michael Abraham Shadid. 
New York, Vanguard Press, 1939. $2.50. 


This is the biography of one who came to America from 
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Syria when a youth. He became a physician and estab- 
lished the first cooperative hospital in the United States. 
This unconventional physician established the hospital with 
the aid of the Farmers Educational Cooperative Union 
in his locality. The institution built by Dr. Shadid is 
at Elk City, Oklahoma, whose community hospital is now 
pointed to by all those who are interested in applying 
the principles of the Rochdale pioneers to the reorganiza- 
tion of medical care in the American community. 

For making this transfer “from operations to coopera- 
tion” Dr. Shadid has earned rewards of two kinds: He 
has received the praise of those people interested in social 
invention, pioneering and engineering. He has been 
hounded almost to death by organized medicine in his 
state and elsewhere, and by large numbers of respectable 
physicians. The book may be read for its information in 
regard to the varied techniques of social pressure which 
can be used by physicians in order to hinder an innovator. 
It should also be read by those interested in the current 
ferment over the conventional ethics of the medical pro- 
fession. Who are today the most ethical—those who 
adhere to the established code or those who gladly seek 
to tear it down because they hold it is not contributing to 
the general welfare? 


Chapels. Today’s Evangelistic Frontier. By Samuel Mc- 
Pheeters Glasgow. Richmond, Va., Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of Publication, 1939. 40 cents. 

Mr. Glasgow, who is minister of the Independent Pres- 
byterian Church in Savannah, Ga., shows the extent to 
which chapels are still important in the home mission 
enterprise, both in the city and in the country. Little 
chapels are still, in effect, “light houses.” Chapel work 
is regarded in the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. and 
indeed in other religious bodies as the home mission 
enterprise in miniature. In this work the term “chapel” 
is used to include activities known to many people under 
different names such as outposts, outpost Sunday schools, 
missions, congregational missions, Sunday school exten- 
sion. 


The Church in Rural Life. By David Edgar Lindstrom. 

Champaign, IIl., The Garrard Press, 1939. $.85. 

This book about the church is by a layman. Dr. Lind- 
strom is known as an extension sociologist. His book is 
mainly about the situation in which the rural church finds 
itself and his treatment of it is a valuable digest and 
interpretation of widely scattered data and documents. A 
useful discussion is that on rural institutions. Probably 
most Protestant churchmen are unaware of the signifi- 
cant differences—in social control, for example—between 
our rural and our urban institutions. The important 
trends of population, of tenancy, of farm organizations, 
including cooperatives, of government policies and pro- 
grams, are all considered for the benefit of the rural 
churchman who wishes to conduct his work with an 
awareness of community factors. 


Seven Lean Years. By T. J. Woofter, Jr. and Ellen Winston. 
a Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 


This is probably the best documented book ever written 
about poverty in rural areas. It deals frankly with the 
sore spots. Special attention is paid to such difficult 
areas as the dust bowl, other sections in distress because 
of drought, the “cut-over” country, the Appalachian and 
Ozark mountains. The general insecurity of a consider- 
able proportion of the families living on farms, who have 
been commonly thought of as “secure,” is naturally a 


tremendous burden upon the rural youth who are now 
coming upon the scene. Their confusion and difficulties 
are here revealed. Rural youth today are subject to 
population pressures from both city and country. They 
have to make an important choice, whether to stay in the 


country or take a chance on getting located in the city. 


They must be aware of what is going on in agriculture 
and in industry. They are paying much of the human cost 
of the great depression. It may also be significant that 
the seven lean years are being followed in altogether 
unbiblical fashion with more lean years. 


Masters of Their Own Destiny. By M. M. Coady. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1939. $2.00. 

This is the first systematic treatment of the adult 
education activities carried on by the Department of 
Extension of St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia. It is written by a participant—indeed one 
who has directed the activities of the Extension Depart- 
ment since its founding. The Antigonish movement car- 
ried on by “St. F. X.” has now become recognized as 
one of the most remarkable projects in Catholic education 
to be found anywhere in the world. 

Dr. Coady, who is a priest, introduces “St. F. X.,” tells 
about the work of numerous collaborators and then 
plunges into the story of the Antigonish movement. It is 
largely adult education by means of economic cooperation, 
for the cooperatives are a technique of education. The 
educators start with mass meetings which result in numer- 
ous little study groups of no more than ten members each. 
Out of the study groups flow credit unions, cooperative 
marketing associations, stores, housing projects, societies, 
etc. Ten thousand people in Nova Scotia alone are 
enrolled in these study clubs. Ten thousand more are 
to be found in Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. 

After describing activities, Dr. Coady concludes with 
four chapters that are frankly philosophical. He explains 
why he believes in beginning with the economic approach 
in adult education. He gives a thorough treatment of 
“Cooperation in Our Social Blue Print” which concludes 
with the words: “Workers of the world, arise! You 
need not be proletarians.” There is also a rounded treat- 
ment of cooperation and religion in which the natural 
overlapping of interest among cooperators and religious 
leaders is pointed out. 

This book, which was published as the European war 
broke out, closes with an appeal for great popular organi- 
zations which may result in a fellowship of peace. 


Democratic Sweden. Edited by Margaret Cole and Charles 
Smith. New York, The Greystone Press, 1939. $3.00. 

Progressive Norway. By Georgine Ritland Harris. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Daylion Company, 1939, $2.50. 

Two Georgians Explore Scandinavia. By Ralph McGill and 
Thomas C. David. Atlanta, Ga., State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1938. 

High interest in the Scandinavian experience with 
democracy continues to be shown by the people of the 
United States. The development in the Scandinavian 
nations of a “mixed” economic system combining indi- 
vidualism, corporate capitalism, state regulation, coopera- 
tives, labor unions and farm organizations, seems to some 
observers to be what we are tending toward in the United 
States. A further fact of interest is that these nations 
have recently been frequently governed by social demo- 
cratic parties, in close collaboration with agrarian political 
parties. 

From the new Fabian Research Bureau of Great Britain 
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comes an economic, political and social survey of Sweden 
edited by Margaret Cole and Charles Smith. There are 
18 articles, all analyzing phases of the life of a nation 
which has been called “a school in democracy.” Among 
the topics are the constitution, trade unions, budgets, 
public works, banking, industry, agriculture, power, wages, 
cooperatives, world trade, social service, population, edu- 
cation, publishing. Appendices summarize experiences in 
liquor control, nationalized football pools and holidays 
with pay. 

Margaret Cole, who wrote the introduction, thinks that 
the national church of Sweden is more like the kirk of 
Scotland than the Church of England. No attempt is 
made, however, to deal with religion or the institutions of 
religion. 

Miss Harris gives an interpretation of Norway in the 
form of a travel narrative that deals with matters of 
social significance. She once did agricultural extension 
work in West Virginia where she was concerned with 
efforts for the improvement of rural communities. She 
has a chapter on religion and education. According to 
figures in 1930 only 3.2 per cent of the population of 
Norway are not members of the state church. Miss 
Harris reveals that the labor party in Norway tried to 
make important changes in the state church in 1936 
without avail. For example, they wanted women ad- 
mitted to all offices, including that of minister of the 
church. 

Two Georgians Explore Scandinavia compares pro- 
grams of education for democracy in northern Europe 
and in Georgia. The document is published as a part of 
the “Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion.” Mr. McGill, a journalist who edits a sports page 
for the Atlanta Constitution, demonstrates remarkable 
powers of insight when he confronts social life in Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. Mr. David, who writes part 
two, deals only with the Danes and has a chapter on 
Grundtvig, whom he calls the savior of Denmark. He 
describes the country as a rural democracy sustained by 
families living on small farms. 


Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth. By Newton Ed- 
wards. Washington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1939. $2.00. 


Social Services and the Schools. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association of the United States, 1939. 50 cents. 
Professor Newton Edwards of the University of Chi- 

cago, presents his report on national responsibility for 

securing equality of opportunity in education for the 

American Youth Commission of the American Council on 

Education. It is a comprehensive monograph which in 

the main assembles pertinent data in regard to regional 

differentials in cultural resources and economic capacity. 

Consideration is also given to the educational implications 

of differentials in fertility and of the increasing mobility 

of the population. Available data on occupational trends 
are presented. The final paragraph in the book is as 
follows : 

“If the American educational system is to be truly 
democratic, if it is to prove adequate in serving the 
national interest in education, some way must be found to 
enable those states in which the burden of child care is 
greatest and in which economic resources are most re- 
stricted to provide for their children a fuller and richer 
educational experience. The only agency through which 
the necessary financial adjustments can be made for more 
nearly equalizing educational opportunity is the federal 
government. The conclusion appears inescapable that 
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the national interest in education can be met in no other 
way than by a policy of liberal federal aid to education 
in the states.” 

The Educational Policies Commission publishes a useful 
monograph on the extent to which public schools are 
already rendering social services. The relation of schools 
to libraries, recreation agencies, health organizations and 
public welfare activities is thoroughly considered. It is 
recognized that as yet most communities lack social ser- 
vice policies that embrace the entire community. The 
Educational Policies Commission makes a declaration of 
policy that outlines desirable procedures for public educa- 
tion authorities acting on their own behalf and in cooper- 
ation with other social agencies of the community. This 
report indicates how closely social agencies are interrelated 
even when public agencies alone are considered. If 
churches and other voluntary bodies had been brought 
into the picture the difficulties and complications and needs 
would have become even more apparent. 


Common Sense in Idealism. By Hjalmar Rutzebeck. M 
rom, Ind., the author at Merom Institute. 1938. $1.00. 


The Consumer Awakens. By Harold V. Knight. Jamestown, 
ee Farmers Union Cooperative Education Service, 1939, 
Mr. Rutzebeck has written a handbook on how to start 

and run a self-help cooperative. He bases it largely on 

the experience of self-help cooperatives in California. He 
goes into the whole matter in the greatest detail, pre- 
senting copies of all the records and forms needed. Fur- 
thermore, he dwells on the techniques of adult education 

that he deems necessary for the successful operation of a 

self-help cooperative. 

Mr. Rutzebeck was for a time employed by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. Lately he has been 
identified with Merom Institute, Merom, Indiana, which 
has had a special interest in connecting idle, impecunious 
men with unused resources in the community. 

Mr. Knight offers an elementary introduction to the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. He takes up many of 
the questions that occur to the ordinary person just 
becoming interested in the movement. First there is a 
consideration of the importance of consumption in our 
social and economic processes. Then comes a statement 
of the case for cooperatives and of the reasons why the 
cooperative method makes an appeal to farmers, workers 
and youth. This is followed by a defense of cooperatives 
as techniques for building economic democracy. Finally 
there are suggestions on how to organize and carry on 
cooperatives in your own home town. 


Who Gets Your Food Dollar? By Hector Lazo and M. H. 
Bletz. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1938. $1.25. 


Consumers’ Cooperation in Great Britain. By A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, P. Sargent Florence, Robert Peers. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. $4.00. 


Bibliography on Consumer Education. By George C. Mann. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1939. $4.00. 

Who Gets Your Food Dollar? presents in simplified 
form facts about the costs, margins and profits in the 
production, processing and distribution of food. It is 
written in non-technical style and is mainly addressed to 
the homemaker. The book is full of charts and graphs 
done in modernistic fashion. It provides the basic infor- 
mation on which the intelligent consumer may take action 
in terms of his own situation. 

A group of social scientists has made a critical exami- 
nation of the British cooperative movement and presents 
an exhaustive report. The conclusion, following a dis- 
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cussion of progress and problems, advantages and disad- 
vantages, is as follows: ‘There is this to be said, finally, 
for the wider possibilities of cooperation: it is the only 
alternative scheme of economic organization actually in 
existence in this country, and the only attempt at general 
economic planning on a large scale. It has achieved its 
present scope and dimensions without sacrificing anything 
of the principle of voluntarism. It may, therefore, be 
regarded as the possible middle way between Jaissez faire 
liberalism and rigid planning on a compulsory basis, and 
in this aspect it has a strong claim to the allegiance of 
all those who believe that some form of economic planning 
is necessary, in the interests of order and justice, but 
who dislike the element of coercion in other systems which 
are offered for their approval.” 

Consumer education has now become an enterprise 
about which no fewer than 1,981 titles may be assembled 
in a bibliography. Mr. Mann is chief of the Division of 
Adult and Continuing Education of the California State 
Department of Education and the publication is sponsored 
by the Foundation of Consumer Education of Los Angeles. 


Homeland Harvest. By Arthur L. Limouze. New York, 

Friendship Press, 1939. Cloth $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

Dr. Limouze’s narrative interprets the whole home 
mission enterprise of Protestantism with historical per- 
spective. He tells about the pioneers, mentioning names 
otf many that are well known and some that are not. 
He then tells stories of home mission enterprises under 
way. In connection with the present cost of home missions 
he discusses the question: “How long must home missions 
be supported?” To this he says there can be only one 
reply: “Study America’s spiritual need and the answer 
will leap at you.” The work closes with a consideration 
of trends and assets, in which the implications of a 
relatively stabilized population are disclosed. The book 
also emphasizes the extent to which our present society 
is absorbed with secular affairs. 


Behold Our Land. By Russell Lord. Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1938. $3.00. 

This is really a romantic book by a man who has as 
good a style as can be found among rural journalists. It 
portrays the almost evangelical zeal and methods used by 
Hugh Bennett, chief of the United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, to initiate a far-reaching program of con- 
serving and holding our most precious natural resource. 
The wide ramifications of soil conservation programs are 
then given in detail, along with descriptions of the havoc 
created by the carelessness of men when soil erosion and 
depletion take place. 

The prophets of religion have taught that the earth 
is holy. Liberty Hyde Bailey, a scientist and philosopher, 
once put it thus, in substance: If God created the earth, 
then the earth is hallowed; then the things that come out 
of the earth are also holy. Man cannot do with them 
as he will, for the soil belongs not only to man today but 
to untold future generations. 

Yet Protestant thinkers who write religious books, 
and who are engaged in the present discussions of theol- 
ogy and the church, habitually fail to deal with the relation 
of the soil to faith. Possibly if a way could be devised 
for a hundred theologians and philosophers of religion to 
read Mr. Lord’s book the stream of Protestant thought 
and practice might be changed considerably in the years 
that lie ahead. 


The Rural Church in the Far East. By Ralph A. Felton, 

New York, Friendship Press, 1938. $1.25. 

Professor Felton of the Department of the Rural Church 
in Drew Theological Seminary, here reports the valuable 
studies prepared for the Tambaram meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. These surveys afford much 
new information about Christian institutions in the rural 
areas of China, Japan and Korea. Church finance, for 
example, is discussed against the background of the 
poverty of the farming classes in these nations. Sample 
studies of farms in seven provinces of China reveal that 
the average gross income per farm family has been $291 
in Chinese currency. After subtracting cash expenses 
from cash receipts the family income was about $139 a 
year. 

Professor Felton, who has had a rich experience in 
rural church work in the United States, in the midst of his 
discussion of the rural communities and churches of the 
Far East, makes numerous references to our own situa- 
tion. In fact, the work may be read as an interesting 
treatment of the common interests of the rural church 
forces both here and abroad. 


Frontiers of American Life. By Mark A. Dawber. New 
York, Home Missions Council (297 Fourth Ave.), 1939. 


25 cents. 

Dr. Dawber discussed in concise fashion “the basis of 
home missions” in a series of radio talks delivered in the 
summer of 1939 over the network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, with the cooperation of the Department 
of National Religious Radio of the Federal Council. 
The talks are here presented under 14 titles, including 
The American Indian, Our Rural Heritage, The Southern 
Highlands, Puerto Rico, City Life, Mining Towns, Ne- 
groes, Alaska, etc. 


Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletins. New York (Christian 

Rural Fellowship, Room 1201, 156 Fifth Avenue). 

These bulletins constitute, in effect, a periodical on the 
rural church, and the relation of the church to agricultural 
affairs. Bulletins are mailed annually with a membership 
in the Fellowship at $1.00 a year. Single copies may be 
obtained, postpaid, at the prices listed below. Recent 
issues are the following: 


#34. Agriculture and Vocation. By John LaFarge. 5 cents. 
#35, The Significance of Land in the Old Testament. By Julius 


Bewer. 5 cents. 
#36, Nature Speaks of God. By Charles D. Bonsack. 5 cents. 
#37, The Rural Church. By C. J. Galpin. 5 cents. 


#38, Disadvantaged Classes in Rural Life. By Dwight Sander- 
son. 5 cents. 


#39, The City Church’s Stake in Rural Religion. By Robert 
Grenville Armstrong. 5 cents. 


#40, Whither Rural America. By M. L. Wilson. 5 cents. 


#41, Cooperative Action in Nova Scotia. By H. S. Randolph. 
5 cents. 


#42, In Defense of the Small Rural Church. By Harry E. Bicks- 
ler. 5 cents. 


#43, The Rural Family and Its Significance to Organized Re- 
ligion. By O. E. Baker. 10 cents. 


#44, aay Poverty and Rural Morale. By Thomas Alfred Tripp. 
cents. 


#45, Reflections in a Graveyard of Civilizations. By W. C. Low- 
dermilk. 5 cents. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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